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t* Strategies for Symbol/Sound Analysis 

A* Processing Lineax Combinations^ or Blending 

1* Consonants 
2. Vowels J 
^ -3. Consonaht Blendsj. 

[\ ^ . 

B. Processing" Letter Grti>ups as Units (^*C}iunks;*^ 

1. Vowesi Combinations 

2* Consonant Digraphs 

7 3. Con^Solled Vov/els 

4. las^^cp Spelling patterns 

j 5. Sight Words ^ 

C. Scanning' for structure 

1. Final "e'* Signalling a "Long"* Vowel siund 

2. Double Consonant Signalling a **shoirfc^'* Vowel Soun 
3* Open Syllable Signallings "Long"* Vowel Sound 
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Strategies for Reading for Meaning 
A* Processing Morpheme^ as Meaning Viiits ("Chunks") 

B. Scanning for Structure 

A*. — 

C. Using Context Clues 
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I* Strategies for Symbol/Sound A^iaiysis- ^ 

Thia objective is to teach the child some of the most essential 
pieces of the written code, ifelating these to the processes of de- 
coding* Each symbol/sound Correspondence will be taught in the 
*cmitext of a syllable, word or phrase* 
■ A*' Propessing linear Combinations^ or Blending 

, The child^ can demonstrate his knowledge of indivi<3ual 

letter/sound db;^espondences^ by blending "the sounds in simple 

1 i'' ^ " 

^ , linear sequenq^ to produce intelligible words* He can do this 

following a simple blending model {r^a-n) or a word family model 

{m-an^ r-an) * ? ' - ; 

1* ^ Conso'nanliS J 



b (as in bag) * * I 

c {as in cat and as in city) 

a {a3\in dog) 

f^ ' (as in fig) \^ 

g . (as in got and as m gin) 

h . (as in hot) 
,j (as in jet) 

k (as in kiss) 

1 (as in lot) 

m (as in map), 

n (as in nap> 
. p • (as in pot) * ' 

•u ,(as in quit) 
(as in rot) 

(as in sit) \ 
t <- ' (as in top) ^ ^ 
' V '(as in 
w (as in V7on) 
X (as in extra) 
z (as in, zoo) 
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' * ' ' -. 

' Teaching Guidelines -'Using the Blending. Method (r-a-n) , the child • 
f ■ • - , 

learns to associate each speech sound (phoneme) with each letter 

(grapheme) f and then to combine those sounds in linear* coinbinat ion to 

form a word. It is better- to use ^his simple blinding method tor teach 

. "sufs^:^ining consonants" (those consonants ^v^ose sound can' be held 

indefinitely without changing ^or distorting the sourtd) . Uheysustalning 

consonants^ ^S.;Lso ]cnovm as "continuants/' aifig'^, h, ^, 2' £' 

w> £ . The remaining consonants (b, d, k, £r£/ V) t known as "stopped 

1 * - - • 

consonants^ may be taucfht bpth with word^famllies and sijuple blending 
methods, ^e use o£ letter names, howeveir^ interferes with blending 



1 

[lolEes 



A 



procesp, and should 1:^e kept to a minimum in bitd designed toPke^ch letter 
sounds. 

^e consonants '"c" and "g" have^^two sounds (cat, city; gpt, ginr-^' 

5 V • . ^. 

Jobth of which will *b© taught. Both sounds may be tsiught in the same 
show, or the same bit* but th^s ,is not always required. For bot^i" "c*' 
and "g" the vdwel following the ct)nsonanV dotetmi^es {with spwte exceptions)^ 
whether the consonsmt is •'hard" or "soft". The general rule Vs ^at' 
"c" ,and "g't followed by the vo\/e*l.s **e" oif "t" aro soft; V7hen ^cJllowed" 

by "a*', "o", or "u", the consonant soUnd iB hard. 

/ / 

» Although thl^ principle- is rather reliable for the Ifetter *'c" and _ 
for the letter '*g** v^en followed by "a", "o^, or '"u", there are many 
exceptions to the principle when the consbnant ,"g" is followed by '*e" 
or "i*' (gift, giVdle, girl, giggle, give/-targe€,^ tiger) . Consequently, ^ 



c 
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is adviWb^e t6^avoid Introducing this aspect of thfe principle. IJie 

** ' \ 
principle for tiie two sounds of "c" and the hard sound of\"g", however* 

. i 

could b&*illustrated__£hxough a single mnemonic device, such as: 



^ "My cutie's cool ♦car." 
"My gal's got gum*" 
"A one cent cigar." 



{Hard sound when followed by "a, "o", "u*'} 



{Soft sound when followed by '*e", "i") 
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Ceiftain conf usable pairs of consonants present problems to 

t ' V 

beginning readers. I^^y .are confusing because Ih) they look alike 

{2) they sound alike (m* n); or (3) they both locSc and sotuid alike {b, d). 

^ ' \ — / 

These confusable pairs should bccasionally be presented together* so that 

the confusion is confronted directly. One effective way to d^Jj^iis.is' 

to have s<jmeone read a sentence o;: phrase incorrectly (dig for big)^/and 

then to cofrecrt it, drawing attention to the di'f ferences. 



Note 



the consonant "q" should alv;ays be presented together 



I] 



with the vowel "u". ^ 
♦ 



Two additional rules for teaching consonant sounds ^e noted beloV; 

First f avoid using consonant sounds that are embedded in a consonant 

blend v^^en the objective is to teach the individual) Consonant sound\^ 

For instance^ ii/ teachi^ng rae sound of t^e letter don't use the 

Word ''brat". The reason for this is that the letrter sound is always 

clearer when follower! by a vov/el. ♦ " ^ . 

. - ^ * / \ ^ 

Secondly, in teaching individual listter/sound corresponddnces^ it 

h * * 
is better to teach tho sound the letter makes in the initial position 

of a simple word first ite.g., top, toe, tin);, plater the letter should 

.be taught in the medial and final position of a word. You can't assxame 



tftri'ters^ -tJotebQOk 



that'the child will )cnow a 




ticular sound in the'niediaX or final 



position just because he Ims lu ame ci the- soupd iiTthe initial position* 

A piece including a set of words - like, "top'^ "toe"/ "tin" is likely 

^ - — 

to be more effective in teaching tl)e '*t" sound than a piece using 
^'tar*"/ "far"/ "car which teaches "t" sound by deduction; "hoi^vever/ it- 
would be even better to teach the "t" sound With a set of words like 
^top**t "sit^'/ and "later" in which the "t" " sound is presented in all 
three positions. However /. since '^poor retiders tend to Uook only at the 
beginning ot yords^ sound being taught in niedial or final position require 
' s^ciaf stress* 
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I* Strategies for ^Symbol/Sound Aaialysis 

i^* Proces^ing^liiiiear-Coi^inationSf, or Blending 



1, / "^opsonants ' /\ * 

2* Vowels ( ) 

. a; (as in rat) , ' 
^ e (as in met) * 

i (as in bit) 
: ■ o (as ,in hot) - 
/ u (as In cut) 
/ y (as in dry and as in happy) 

' * 

^ Teaching Guidelines - The sounds of short vowels should nev^r be 
taught alone; ratber they should always be taught itt the context of a 
short word (e*g*, "hot", not short sound "o*') op niorpheme^t Iflien teach' 
ing short vov/els, words- in which the vov;el is followed by7*'l*', '*'w*', or 

should not be used as exanipl^s because these letters 'change the 
sound of the vowel* {For example, notice the aifference 'betiJeen the 
'^*a** sound in the word *^cat*S*and the ^'a^^ -sbun^ in the word **car"*) 



^member, it is unde^ 
le ''short vowel sounc 



sound* 



^r able, to use^the n^jne of the vowel when teaching 
because the vowel*s name is the **long*' vowel 



\ 
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I. Strategies for Syfnbol/Sound Aaialysis 

A. Pc^cessing Linear 'Combinations^ or Blending 
1. Cdnsonantrs 
2* Vowels 

t 3* Cbnsonant Blends (initial and fjnal) ' 
bl**^ br-^* cl-/ ^r-, -ct^ dx^t *-ft, gr-^ -nd, -nt, ^ 
pi-, pr-, sk-, *-sk, sp*-, st-, *st, tr- - 



Teaching Guidelines - Cbnsonant blends are themselves exainples 
of the apj^lication o^ this blending strategy. ^ Since consonant blends 
c^n be sounded out letter by letter, the blending principle will be ^ 
^tressed in. teaching- them. ^^V .e^*^^^® list will Tiot necessarily be 
tau^t.. Teaph the idea thatv^wp or more consonants can be combined { 
to ^ro;^ce another intelligible speech sound. 

Blends should be treated at the beginnijig words first because ' 
{1) they^ are harder to hear at en^s of words, and (2.) many speakers 
don 't' pronounce final blends (e.g^, tes' for test). When final blends 
are presented, they should be stres£jed both orally and graphically. 
Blen<3ff«V*iich lend themselvM especially well to 'prjesei^ation in final 



position are -nt, -idc, -It, -Ip, -mp, 
blends are dropped by dialect speaker: 



I 

because neither member of these 



I. strategies for , Symbol/Sound Analysis 

A, Processing Linear Combinations* or Blending 

1. ConsonaSfits 

2. " Vow&ls 

3. Consonant Blends 

B. ,I>rocessing Lettei Groups as Units* or Chvfnks 

' The chilc^ can recognlee certain groups of letters as single 

4 

units and process them a^s sufch when sounding but words. For oxample: 
1. Vowel Combinations 



ai '{as in bait) 

ay (as in day) 

ea ^ (as in neat) ' , 

ee (as in see) 

ie (as in die emd as in thief) 

^oa ^as in boat) 
oi (as in boil) 
oo (as in food and as in good) 

0U • (as in found) 
ow (as in know and as in cow) 
oy (as in toy) 



Teaching Guidelines ^ The goal of '^shunking" is to get th£ child 
to recpgnize cert^n groups of letters as a single unit vihith has a ^ 
particular sound. The point is to stress^the corre$pondence^tetween 
a group of letters and that group's single sound. The, group of letters 

, ' ■■: V * ' ' 

should never be separated, .and the letter naidbg should not be mentioned, 
but should be taught as a unifgLed pattern. c ^ 

Different spo^llingg for the same sound, .(e.g.,. the long "ey sound 
for the two spelll)ig' pattenjs "ea** and fee**) can be ISaught in the same 



^iece; letter grouj^SJ^such a^l ''oo** and "ov;" which have two different 
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so6nds (food/good; )cnow/cow) also be treated together within the 
' t • - 

same piece but may require moiio repetitions because this discrimination 
is more difficult for poor readers. • - ■ * 

m t 

Note that the ^varfiation in "po" (food/good) only occurs in woyds 

hich en^ with "d'". In words ^ith "oo" foUdwed by "k", •'m", "n" or . 

t"^ the sound is consistently one way ('*oo" as in food) or the bther 

X"oo*' as in good)^ Fpr example^ book^ look^ cook; boom^ zoom/ moon soon; 

root/ hoot/ shoots * f 

Hie yowel combination "ow" is the most erratic of the vowel 

combinations and will require special treatment since the discrimination 

can only ^made through meaning (context) or visualization of the object. 

For example/ from a list of "ow" wordS/ a woiTd could move into sentences *^ 

which determine one pronunciation or the other/ a^id thus into two columns 

at the end pf the bit/ e.g. .\ 

cow . * ' ' 

. low 

^wow . . 

h'ov; - ■ . ' 

• ^ ' blow 

Hie vowel combination "ie" generally h^s the long "i" sound onjy 

^. 

in an open syllable word (pie/ die/ lie); otherwise it sounds like "ee'* 
(field/ yield), " " ^ > ^ 
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I. Strategies for Symbol/Sound Analysis 

A. Processing Linear Combinationsi or Blending 

^ 1. Consonants ^ * 

; - ^ 

2\ Vowels ^ 
3; Consonant Blends. ^* 

B. .Processing Letter Groups as Units, ol: Chunks 

^ * ^ . ' ^ 

' ^ 1. Vow^l Co^^5telat^on.s' ,> ^ , 

*2. Consonant Digraphs - . ' y 



' ' ch (as in chop) 

ph {%s in phone) 

sh (as in sl\ip) ' 

-th (as in thin and as in this) % 

Teachirtg^ ^idelines •* Consonant Digraphs should be taught in 

the samef context as. regular con^onanfes; i.e.,^ they should be taught' 

a single sound (phoneme), or speech unit. The tVK) consonants JLh^-tiie 

digraph should never be separated, and it should not be stated that 

"t" and "h" make the "th^' ^sound. The function of a digraph ^as a ^ 

single 'sound unit; should be stressed. 



/ 
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I." Strategies for ^yinboJv'SoUnd Aaialysifst » 

A. Processing Lijgear Coiribi^ationsr or Blending' 
1. Cooisonahts 

^ 2. Vowels ' , , ' 

* 3. Consonant Blends 

B. Processing Letter Groups as Units/ or ChuiJcs 
. S 1. , Vowel Coinbinations * ' ^ 

* m ^ ' * " 

% 2. Conso^ant-^bigraphs * - , ■ . * 

3,. Controlled Vowels ■ *^ 

ar '{as car) 

■ '^^ , ■ eir (as" in fiam) " " ' ' " ' 

■ * ir Xas ,in bird) 

* ' ^ '(as in buCT),_ ' ^ 

Teaching Guidelines Wie soiind of a vowel is altered when follo>Je 

■ ' ■ . ! 

by "r". lliat spun/6 is neither a long nor a short sound, rather a" 
V * ■ ■ ' » 

third sound which is different and separate. Consequently, a vowel- 
plus "1:" should be tre^ed as' a special sound. It is ijiuportant not to 
^separate the vov;el ftom the I'r*' ^ut to treat/them as unit.. {l1orniaJ^3!y7 ^ 

"ir*',""ur'% and "er/* all sound alike.) ' ' * ^ . 

* 

Remember that "r*' is^jio't' pronounced in^-Ttkany dialpcts around the 
country. ^Therefore "^some chiYd;:^ may no£ hear it%when pironounjifed gn * 
the showu Segments oil "r-cont rolled" vowels may be^tised as a good * ■ 



/: 




vehicle for pointing oyt dialect differences.' 

4 - tiT 



I 
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I. strategies foi; SyttLol/ScHmd Analysis' 



a1 Prcjcessing Linfear Combinations, or Blending 
1. Consonants » 



2. Vowels ' 1 * 

3. Consonant Blends 

B. Processing Lettdl: Groups as Units, or Chunks 

1. Vowel CoHibinations 
It* 

, 2. 'Consonant Dl^aphs 

3. Controlled Vowels 

4. Larger/ Spelling patterns > , 

-all {as in tall) ^ . .. t . 

' ^ *alk " (as in talk) , ^ ; ' 

-igh(t) {as in high and as in night) \ * ^ --^ 

^ I ^ "^ing (as i{i sing) * * 

I **tion (as in action) ' ' 

Teaching Guidelines, - Hie two gelling patterns ^^If and -alfc are 

" i ^ • " ^ 

special in.tha^^tjje "1" affects the preceBing vowel, producing neither 
a long rior k sRort scAind but a third and separate soured. Consequently, 
the vowel "a" should ntever be separated from "-11" or "«Uz" when* 

F ■" . 

those pai^textis are being taught. , i . 

' ^ Hie two spelling patteims "-igh" and "igBt" * should be taught a$ 
single units with a long *'i" sound. 

Ilie spellkng, pattern "^-tion*' usually has the sound of "shun" as In 
aotidnr invitation; vacation. \ ; - _ 
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• Z _ , 

I. Strategies for- Symbol/Sound "Analysis 

A. Profcossing Linear Combinations, or Blending ^ 

1. Co^iso^ilmts j 

2. VowQ^ls 

^^""-^^ Consonant Blends v 

B. Processing Letter Groups as Units, or Chunks 

1, Vowel Combihationg 
^ I.. 

' 2. *;onsonant Digraphs ' • 

3. Cctotrolled V^t^els * -j 

4. ' larger Spoiling Patterns , {^^- 

5. Sight Vtords ' 



. - Usually words designated as **Sight Words" are treated as 
v/hole word conf igiurations ^cause they cannot be sounded out easily, \ 

^ . ■ ■ . ' 

It is Wt necessary, however, to limit the presentation of sight words , 
to word3 which are phonicalZy irregulaiv Words taught as sight woi^is 
shouid not ba sounded out but rather should be pronounced se@:al times. 
Also spelling but words as in "e-d'-g-e *- edge"- has been £ound to be 
^confusing^and -shouZd be avoided, ^^^s better to present tl^/.word as 
a whole. , ' ' t 

Again, the criteria for sight words are threefold/ (aVhigh frequency 
iji reading (the, of); (b) high f reqitency J,n the environm<^t (stop, waUt, 
school); (c) Mgh interest ^.words, (scram). Included. below is an e^i^anded , 
sight word'^lijs.t based on the above categories* Those v/prds marked^ with 
an asterick will be specifically assigned'? the other words merely s^rve 
as an indication of the. ^^^^ wordfe^that can be uiSCT as sight woaj.ds. 
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At the same time, however, 'the writers ^e encouraged to use those woirds 

* w m 

as firequently as possibles* " * 

High Frequency in Reading High Frequency in ^Environment High Interest Words 



*to (in context) 
*the ' * 
*of " ' 
*if (in context) 
*f or . 




walk (don^t walk) 

stop^ 

up 

down 
girls 
boys 
enter 

exit ^ 
gym \ ; . 
phone (telephone) 
' days of the week * 
months '^of the year 
month 

swinvniiig pool 

play ground 
.trash 

garbage 

stoire . 

slow' . 

a\renue ' ' 

street ^ « 

children ^. 

litter- 
• curb ' 
'mail 

police * 

way ' 



astronaut 
space 
rocTcct \ 

(base) ball 

(foot) - 

(stick) " 
monster/creature 
rock (as in music) 
picnic 

peanut batter 

pizza 

guitar 
* bubble gum 
, bike, bicycle 

motorcycle 

television 

superman \ 
' zap 

ice cream 

creepy * 

.busy 

free 

p'opsiqle 



16 
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I. strategies for Syinb61/sound Analysis 

/ , 

i^. Processing Linea/ Combinations, or Blending 
.1.* Consonants ^ 



2. Vowels ' . - • ' 'M^-^^ ■'" ■ /' 

\ • ■ ■■ ^ ■/ ■ 

3. ' Consonant. Blet^ds 



B. Processing Letter GroupS^s Units, "or Chunks 

' 1.'/ 



Vowel 'Combinations 
2. Consonant Digraphs 
C ^ ^ 3v Contrdil(^d Vowels ' ^ 

4;^^ -Larger Spelling Patterns ^ 
5* Sight Words ^ " ' " / * 

. C. Scarjning for Structure . : 

^ " / ■ . ; 

' 0^16 child can recogni;se 'the following structural spelling . 

■\ ■ \,- ' ' ■* ' ' , " 

pattei^is and can "successfully read^rords containing thero; 

^"^ 1. 'Final e' signalling a "Long"^ Vowel Sound ^ * 

matd (vs. mat) ^ , ■ ,^ * 

Pete (vs.'pct)^ T ' ■ 

bitq , (vs* 'bit) ^ ^ ^ 

Qote (vs. not) 

cute {vs. cut) 

Teaching Guidelines - It is not. necessary to teach silent "e** words 
always in cpnt;rast*with anot|?er, word (roat/^tc). In explaining the effect 
of silent "e", iX i3 permissible to say that tKc final "e" makes the pre- 
Oeding vowel "say its name. 

To the" children in our tajtrget population, addihg an "e" to change 
the preceding 'vowpl to a long sound xjuite a diffejfent process from 
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taking away the "e" amd changing the vowel from. long_ to short. The ' 

4 

4 , 

former is probably much easier than the latter* We can't assume that 

' 4 • 

having taught the process in one direction (mat/mat^), t^je child can 
do the same thing iri/tbe other direction (mate/tnat)* Both processes 

• ' 

should be taught, t)i6ugh not necessarily In the same piece- 
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1. Strategies for Symf)ol/Sound Analysis 

A. Processing Linear Combinations,^ or Blending 

1. Consonants ^ 

2. ■ Vowels ' 

3. Con SQtt^^^ ^Blends ' * 

B. 'Processing Letter Groups^ as tJnits/ or Chunks 



1. Vowel Combinations 



2. Consonant Digraphs 

3. Co;i.trolled Vowels ' 

4. £^rger Spelling Patterns 

5. *S^ght Words 

C. Scanning for Structure 



'Hi. 



1. -^^ Final e Signalling a "Long'** Vowel Sound ' , 

2. ^ Double Consonant Signalling a '^Short*^* Vowel Sound . 
latter (vs. later) 

petter^ (vs. Peter) . 
J bitter (vs. biter) ' " , 

totter (vs. toter) ' - . ^ * 

' cutter (vs. cuter) 

y Teaching Guidelines - To the i^hildren in our target pcJpulation^^ 

: ^ ^ , - ^ ^ . 

adding^ a double consonant to change the preceding vowel to a short sound 
is quite a different process fjroij" taking away the double consonant and " 
■changing the vowefl sound from short to long. We can't fis^ume^ that 
having taught the process in one direction (l^ter/latte±) f' the child 
can do the same thing in the other direction (latter/later). ^ Both 
processes should be taught/ though not necessarily in the same pieco^ 

* * - ' ' ^ r 

■•' A 

Here^ again^ use of the explanation "the "vowel says its name", is 
. permissible. ' ^ ^ \ 
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1. Strategics for Symbdl/Sofund Analysis 

/ ' . / ' 
A*' Processing Linear Combinations^ or Blepding 

f / 

1* /consonan/s . t / / 

f / * > / 

2* ; Vowels 
' 3* Consonant Blends 

B* Processing Letter Groups as Units/ or" Chunks 

' / ' * ' 

1* / Vowfel Combinations 

Consonant Digraphs - * 

^3, Controlled Vowels 

4* Larger SpeHjling Patterns 

5* Sight Words 

C* Scanning for Struc.ture * ^ 

Pinal e Sigriallin^ a "Long"*, Vowel Sound 

"2/ Double Consonant signalling a "Shbrt^* yowel Sound 

3* Open Syllable Signalling a "Long^'* Vowel Soii^jid 

he (vs* hem-K . . ^ . ^ 

hi ^ (vs» hit) ; ^'^ 

no (vs* not) ^ " 

Te.aching Guidelines A v/ord or syj^lal^le is considered "open" when 

it ends with ^ vowel^ Open syllables signal ^ "long" vowe5|( sounij^ or a 

vowel which "says its . name J-' Examples of open 'and closed* syllables in 

* 

words'*- are; ■ ^ * - - " ■ 

^ Open Syllable Closed Sy3:lable _ 

o/pen , fox ' 

pa/per h^ap/p^n 
be/fore shed 
pi/per fid/dlt,e_ 

mu/sic ' sur/prise 
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■i ■ ^ 

Ideally whstt i^^'re tieaiching is ihe J>rincipXe of "o^ien syHobXe'* ' 

rather than the soajid of each vowel in this positionJ ^ This be 

- 

..taught in contrast to the conson^t^voweX-consonant^ structure which' 
signals a'sljort vowel, and is a "highly frequent basic unit in English* 
The conso]^nt-yowel-consotiant .^can ^be ufeed as a basis tor presenting 
all the structural variations discusseii above, e»g*, bi* bit bite 



■i 
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!!• Strategies for Reading for Meaning 

The general objective^iJiere is to <;invey to the cljild th^t. 
tWe ultimate goal of decoding* is to ireconstruct the intended 
meaning; his job is not complete^ with phonic analysis alone^ 
Reading will be piresented as a problem" solving endeavor, in 

' \ which-the purpose is to extract meaning* 

This attit;ude will be fostered in the child in two ways* 
first, bji supporting decoding efforts with meaningful context; 
second, by teaching the child some reliable, meaning signals, 
and some strategies for utilizing the^ in Interpreting phrases 
an^ sentences* 

Since many of the critical morchemic and syntactic features - 
of written Standa^ English aire absent, or realized in a different 
form in non-*standard speech* testing proceduires will not requiire 
the production of ^tjhese^^eaimires in spee'ch as a criterion 5^ 
'mastery* For example* a test of rm ojcph eme mastery migh't be con-- 
structed as follbws: , ' ^ — 



I. 



.played 

Yesterday John- football* 
plays 



Kie order in which* the skills below are presented does not 
imply a hierarchy; ojf complexity or a behavior sequencie* ^ese 

f 

skills are necessarily used in combination^ the process of 
reading for meaning* - r-* — ^ ^ 
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A. Processing ilorphemes as Meaning Units - ("Chunks**) ^ 
The cjiild can interpsret .&ome high- frequency Stfhdard 
English morphemes/ /when presented in an appropriate contekt. 

\ -ea , 

-er^ -est ^comparative and superlat^v;^ adjectives) " 

/ (adverbial) 
^-n*t / {negative contraction) 
-s / (plural) 

-s " j (3rd person singular)^ , 
* S / (contraction) 
^ ^, -*s i. (possessive) 

Teaching <5uideiine5 "^ ^3Srphemes^ave been included here because 
they often aiEfect tie meaning of the ^ole sentence in addition to thd 
word triey are direc:ly attached to. Most of the morphemes included 



are the onqs that present problcms^to dialect speakers* Those which 
occur at the end'd? a word are often dropped in black dialect^ and 
therefore should be both orally axi^ visually stressed. ^ ^ 

The verb ending yiorpheiaes; (-ed^ -ing^ -s) have high frequency 
and are most ^often useful in providing clues to the moaning of the whole 
sentence. Adverbs are rarely used by children^ so v;e should stick to 
a few simple ones in* teaching this concept/ e.1^* / . slowly^ ^quickly^ sadly. 
Some comparative forms require the doubling of a consonant^ e.g. ^ -big^ 
bigger. The%e should' not be tau^t in the same >it with wor4s which do 
^bt require doubling of the consonant. The latter should be introduced 
first/ e.^,/ longXionger/ longest* The^ -ing verb ending should not be 
confused v;ith ^n^g as in thing. If the pui^osc is to teach the morpheme 
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, e*g*/ sitting/ 



and its meaning, verbs with in g added meust ba used, e,g*, siting/ sing*' 
ing, and these should be presented in a context which makes the meaning 
of -ing clear, as in "The boy is sitting on the chair," One way to do 
this is to cofsrfirast ^ing with other v^rb tenses": played, jplaying, 

's possessive is an easier concept for our audience than 's con^^acfiion 
because ownership is an easily understood concept; the idea of combining ^ 
two words into one is difficuj,t for young children and 's contraction 
doesn't add any clues to the meaning of the sentence, *s contraction 
will be easier to understand , if tavght ^long with the other contractions/ 
rather than with the possessive to which^it has no functional relation* . 
Note; In teaching final morphemes/ Ijatin-type loaasic is a good vehicle ' 
because it has final stress* " ^ < ■ 

» ■ 
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II* Strategies for Reading for Meaning ^ 





A» Processing Morphejnes as %aningjUnits ('IChvmks") 
B» Scanning for* Stru^tur:© ^^r-^^" — !■ * ' 

!• Wie oh±13^jcan tread the words in a phrase or' sentence in 



linear order, 
lein an 



and rehearse them, 'if necessary," un1;il/they, 
appro^^jttation of spqjfen language Which ^ 



allovjs. him to l3e^ve-meanxng of ^lie phrase or sentence^ 

J--—^ — 1 \*'^ ' ^ 

^ Teaching Guidelines -^^JJhen creating a sentence for this purpo§^ 

thi sentence sh<\ald be built f rom^diose simpler elements tliat have ' V 

been presented during the same *i-hour show, icfsofar as possible? 

including sight words, inta^jp^^l]>^fis, decoding strategies^, etc* This 

is to qive the child as much opportunity for success in reading the 

sentfen^^e as possible* 

> 7 ' ' .' 



/ : 
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A. , Processing Morphemes as Meaning Units ("Chunks") 

B. Scanning for Structure * -' 



2. The child can use his knowledge ot certain syxitg^ctic 
structures of spoken English to derive the ittsanifig of 
^ ^ a phrase or sentence.. For exaiffp^ei 

al cCveir the context "The * is pretty^'* the * 

* * 

^ child cap supply a *nounf or noun phrase.* * * 

p * * ■ 

b. . Given the context "rri^js boy the ball/' the 

child can provide a verb or verb phrase.^ 

c. Given the context /'The- man walks ^t** the 

child can provide a Jpre^iositional* or adverbial phtase.* 
di Given the corvtext **The * flower is pretty ^" the 

child can provide an ad3ective* or advqrbial phrase.* 
e. Given fi scrambled sentensce^ thq child -can arrange it 

in^a ^^ingful Qr<^r. 
Teaching Guidelines - Other Wciirs ot acquainting fhe child with ^ 

^ * ' * ■ " ) * ' ■ ^ 

syntactic structure are as, follows: ' 

' ' ' - * , »* 

Bach tijme a ser^tence is presented on the screen^ the 

syntactic units can be separated slightly^ 'e.g. ^ Hie; man walked to 



the store. 



*2. Scrainbled se^ fences can be pr^isented^ witfi tne syntactic units 



intact/ Q^*t ' his feupper. Mjl 
be asscartkblod first/ tHeii^ these 



dog wants; -Or syntactic units may 
are assQjnbled into a^isentence^ e.^. 
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{a) sitting - he on floor- tho 
(b) on the floor is sitting he 



is 
4 



(c) He . >s sitting , on ther floor. ^ 

3. Assemble b, basic sentence^ theh add modifier^/ {visualiz^^ng each 
stage) e.g., boy /Che /has a ball big great, ; 

Hie boy has a ball (visualise^ 

The great big boy has a ball, (visual b£ hug6 boy with small ball) 
j \ . 

^ \ Hie )x>y has al great big ball, (visual small boy with big ball) 

4. Use sentience structure to detemdne meaning i|^ a word is other* 
wise-^jniblguous. ^The. l!K:>w/bc\ pit in the test shows is Ian example *of 
this* ^e cqrrect pronunciation could not be d6termine8 without using 



the rest of the sentence to tell whether ."boW" was a notm or a i^eris.) — 




\ t 



■\\ 



f 
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11. strategies for Reading for Meaning . . 

A. Proc^essing Morphemes as Meaning Units ("Chunks") 

B. Scanning for St3ni<^ture j \ 
3. Wie child can utilize the foilovfing punctuaition cues in 



< 

^ * intGifpreting sentences i 
\ a. A sejitence begins witi 



ua^ion ^< 



a. A sejitence begins with a capitaX letter.- 

i 

b. A sentence ends with a a or. an 1^ providing ^ 
information ^about ij^s meaning. ■ \ ^ / 

^ I ■ ; ' . \ - • 

,c. Quotation Ttiai^ks indicate dii^eot speech. / 

V -I ■ I .■• ^ . . /■ 

feaching Gi\igelines - The^ idea here is to help the child utilise 

\ ■ • . \ .: /■ . \ ■ ■. • ^ < 

p(un<ptuation cues in interpreting ^sent^nces^. Our goal is^to s^^ow the 



chiid, tWat each "ni^)f" affects- the meaning c£ the sentence ^in some"/ 1 



way. Fluctuation changls meaning, and inflection^^ such as in' the 
stfitement "You came back* ", and the rhetorical <?ies'tion^ "You came back?" 



^ if Remember that using the same sentence with different inf lection^ 

. , i / ^ ■ \ 

however / in order to teach the effect of changed punctuation ^ seems tcy 

be too subtle -a tactic for our* target^ ^audience. / 

Indicating rise land fall of the voice by physical positioning or / 

^ ^ ^ • ^ ' L , 

size ofnt/ords could help the child place puncttption. Period and capital 

1 ■ I ' ' ' -^7 ■ ■ ^ 

lettois can be taught; as "a pair. That is^ the'(ihild could come to expept^ 

thart vhen he sees a^per,iod % capital letter' (a ^ew sentence) will follow. 

Because o£ tiie l^anited *value of quotation* marks to our readers^ yery 

' * * . ' J 

little time should h6 spent on this and examples .should be kept very 



i ' r 



simple. Note that it may be confusing to children t'o say that the 

^ * ' * 

quotations cofitain "v7hat is said," when in fact "in reading aloud^the 

entiro sentenco'is saidv 



o 
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II. ^ Strat^i(^s for Ileadtng fSc Meaning 

A. Processing Morphemes as Meaning Units ("Chunks") 



B. Scanning for Structure 

C. Using Context Clues 

The child can lise cpntext clu\is to guess at an 
Unfamiliar I word in order to complete his undsrstanding of 



t 



^ / the phj^ase or sentence in which it occurs^ 



1. GiveVi a phrase or sentence conta^^ning a word which 

^ he cannot ^soun<j out^ xmt vtoirfi is in his spcdcen 

vocsJ3fuleycy/tlve child can use contextual clues to 
* * 

guess at the identity of th^ word/ and check his . ■ - ■ 
guess for a plausible relation to the spelling of 
.the vord in-^question* ^ ' • . 

2. Given a jflirase or s<^nten6e containing a word which ^ 
* he ca n sound out^ t^t -whiph^, is not in his spoken 

vocabulary, the child can use contextual clues to . 

' i ,^ V ' 

fl^et^r/tdne a probable m$anin^ for the vrord. ( 

3. Giveti^a phrase or sentence containing a 'word which 
he; cannot sound out^ and which is not in his spolcen / 
vocaiswlary/ the child can "use contextual ci\^6s to 

r, determine the 'probable ^nte^ning for the* worla^ ^ven 
' though 'he cannot pronounce it. ■ ^ ^ - 

* Teaching Guidelines - Examples of "the above might be the following: 
I 1. ' Hie boy iSf bu s)^ working on his bike. (A v|DS^d which he 
I canpbt sound out but whi^^h is .in his voca]^3aiy,#J,.... 
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2* J planted snapdragons in wf garden* (A word whidh he can sound 
^out but which' is, not in his spoken vocabulary.) 

3* My sifter plays the drums in an orchestra . (A word which he 
cannot sound out,/ and which is not in his spoken vocabulary.) 
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TREATMENT OF NON-STAWmRD DIALECT 

■ I i J 

IW THE *CTO READING SHavf , / 



Many^f the children in the CTfr? Reading Show target audience 

axe speaKfers of dialects of English which are safgicienrtly 

different from standard English to cause^them sdtne difficulty in 
i * ■ . * ^ . , ■ 

decoding print into speeqh* Since the syntax and jphonology of 
these dialects diverge significantly frpm standard English/ 
■ the written^to- spoken correspondences Which hold for those \ 
whose speech is close to the written standard oft$n break down, 

' ' '''!''■ 

maki^ng the decodinc^ task a puzzling and illogical one for 

/ . / 

these children* ^ ' ! * 

Our goal is to alleviate this confusipn by acknowlcfdging 




! 

dialect differences and presenting dialect speech in^ aipro** 
priate circun^stances* At the saine time ^e will tryWo hel^> 
children v;ho are speakers of non**standard dialects to gai, 
^cilijy in interpreting functionally significant features 
:of standard English*. It is not one of our 'express goals to alter 
childr$n**s speech. i 

Hie general approach to'dialect in J^eading Show will 
be based on a. di')£rision of show materials iiltd two categories; 
{a} situations in whiph spoken language i^ encod^^d in prints 
' via speech balloons or some similar devide;' and (b^) situations 
in which print is decoded into speech and the emphasis is plac^ed 
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on the <3eco<3ihgi^ procGSS* 

XI) the first case, printed rcpresentaiiion of dialect speech , 
' including non-standard syntactical pattern^ and special vocabulary, , 
will be* limited to dramatic situations and to speakers for whom a 
particular dialect or dialects are appi^priate* While the syntac- 
tical patterns of non-standard dialects will be obeyed, words, 
however,^ will not be misspelled in an attempt to represent dialect 
^onuncla^tion « For example, **Her going" for "She is going** is accep- 
table, 'but' **I be goin" for I be going'* is not* 

i 

'Secondly, ^^cents characteristic of speakers of various dialects 
will be used^f reqjontly in ^instructional sequences* In these instances, 
meanirigful context wilX*'be/ provided, so thali^the identification of 
the^word in .question, no matter vtfiat the dialect of the spdakea;. 



cannot be 
phrase intd 
In general, 
some Wy in 
example/ it 



4- 



)lgubus^^ Context may be provjlded by putting ji^e word pr 
a sentence, pr J^y adding a pid^re clue. 



the'coflitext'of 



^ise Xn 



instructional sequences willf employ speakers kho xp 
their speech^^'t :ie signElfic/ni: feature beingApught* For 
would be confu 



sing to u^e a speaker who doeg not acknow** / 



ledge the final s .in his speech in a piece teaching pluralisation.^ ■ 

words wl|ich at&. confuting td some children because of dialect 
interfexqnce^' (pin/pen for Black ^children, hat/hot for Spfjnish chfiSfen) 
shpul<^'be ayoi:de<5 in situatioi^s v^ere context ar^sk^chy^^ch as - , 
in anaiy&is, tra^i^^i^^tion gan^s and rhyming games. Furthermore, 

because .of ; the poor quaE^^6f home TV, a printed word, accompanied 

■ V ^ ' ■. - ■ . 

by 'audio clue's, will not be sufficient to €6ach to discrimination problems 



directly/ 



Rathery^ mcaning <^es are absolutely esser\tial^ 
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^ -following section contains \oi^e specific Matures to be 

aware of in teaching dialect speakers — particularly Black and 

* - *■ 

Hispanic speakers* ^e first part of each section is a general 
summairy of the niost significant aspects of the dialect* ^e second 
part contains a detailed outline of the significant phoi^ological and 
syntactical characteristics of alack English ancT^panish' interference*' 
in standard Ei)0jj.sh* This does not mean the materials involving these 
elements are to be avoided* In fact, in- many cases it will be de- 
sirable to confront the problem directly* 



/ 




/ 
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BLACK DIALECT - GENERAL FEATURES 



. Cotisonants t Omission of , final consonant^ often occurs in ndn-* 

Gtand^'rd speech* However, final consonants are more of t^en produced 

■ - "^f 

wher)i. the next word begins with a vowel* 

Black dialect speakers have difficulty hearing the difference 
between a voiceless consonant, and its voiced counterpart, (e,g*, 
P,b; t,d, f,v, s,z) at the e n d of a word. However, the length of 
the preceding vowel {not as in "long vowel" vs* '*short vowel," 
but the real duration of the sound) is a reliable clue to the black 
child; l^7e vowel sounds, much longer when the final Consonant is 
voiced, than when- it is voiceless* For example, tlie difference 
between pad .and pat, is reall;/ the difference between: p-a»aD and 
ft^a, (the D stands for a catch of the breath in the throat, called 



a. glottal stop.) 



/ 



in testing Black dialect ^peaXers, the f examiner/ should 



listen for a vowel length rather than e>;^cting 1^ hear a cCKnplete 

? if . C' 

consona^'€f\&ound * \ ^- 



•*iWf is only^ pronounced as '7T^^when it occt 
unstressed ^in^r syllable, as in wojj^s Xike: 



at the tot? of the 
[ling, going, 



doim 



The full -nm sound does ocpur in words like; sing, swing. 



^kij)i^, vpere the "pg^^llable is^"s|fe^esseS* / 03iis feature, hbwever 



IB not ^s crucial as some others^' in terms of social stigma?tization« 
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short vowerls: In BlacH English^ short i and short .e do not 



Contrast before nasal consonants (m^n^ and ng) so that pin ^nd pen 
sound alike « Words ending in nasal consonants woulot 
cthcidLcG^ for teaching these vowel sounds « ^e Veal problem is that, 
short i is raised in the mouth to sound like a^ so that think sounds 



thus be poor 



like thank* As with the related nasal consonant problem (above), 
^^Jb^ls^confusion is common to ail Southern speech, and therefore is 
not a stigma* Short is also sometimes pronounced like ai 
(lai£ for l^^t baid for bed) * 



Consonaritt Blem 



At the end of a word the final consonant blend 



*may|be simplified^ so that test becomes tes y ^is Is most consist 
tenizly ttue for the following blends s -st^ -sp, -ft, -n<5, -Id, -pt, 
"Ct; This does not appXy Where one member of Ihe ^lend is voiced 



and 
"It 



the other voiceless, as in -mp (jump^ ramp 



(colt, belt)^ The m^ an<? ^ are voiced 7onsohants 



t -nt (count, rent). 



p f are voiceless consonants* As a result^ certain Dairs'of 
wor<]s have identical pronxincia^ion: build/bilL; coal/cold, west/wes* 
"til::*' as in throw is a real problem for black speafesrs* 
it M:om03 out as tr, but kr and fr occur, too* 



Consonant Digraphs : In Black English^ tl: as in t hi ng is 



and th^^s- in t hey ^ is d at the beginning of a 



e£ word, or at th6 end, bath become#£,baf aAd bgthe become^ bave* 



*' The'/ 



O^uail 



ord* 



In the mi idle 



i 



'I' 



C 
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Vowel Diphthongs : - oy as in boy Jis boa h (lacking the -ee 
sound at the end) in Black English. When following consonant 
is voiceless,. 'however (f ^k^p^s, t), the £ull diphthong is usually 



produced, as o.n boisterous. The -ee souftd at it^ie end of the diph-. 

■ ' • ■ " ■ ! ^' > 

thong is most bften lacking befoce -1. This causes confusions! like 



oil/all . 



Controlled ydwels ; r and 1^ may be absent in the vowel -control ling 
position (fdi-lowlng the vowel) in Black English, giving h^p for help . 

r 

Morphemes : Most of the morphemes in the goals list wer€|| singled 
out because they are eithei? absent-'or realized in a different way 
in sc^e npn^-standard speech. The point Itr including then: isJ to help 
speakers of non-standarfi^dialects to interpret standard Engliish print 
Therefore it is moye important for our purposes that these riorphemes 
be presented as signals for certain mem^ings, and that they be recog- 
/nized as ^ such, than than they< elicit ^pr )prisfte sounds iiuDral reading; 

' ■ - h \ 

For example, it is desirable to include t|iinp sig)^als like 'jtpday^ 
'now,' 'last year,' 'in sentences illustrs 




i :jung tiense mjarkers , so that 



the association^ betv;een the nibrpheme (e. 



signals (e.g., past) %s cle^. 



ed i£^ generally not a<^ded to the v^rb to i]^ark past tc 

1 \ 




nd J the time it 



Black English or Spanish speakers. 

**s (plural) is sometimes absent, but 
the next word begins with a vowel sound, 

' ■ . // 



it is often pront^Qn if 



or where there is 



no 



er|c 



y ■ 
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numerdX in the sentence to serve as a plural marker, 

I f " . ' . ^ ■ 

tS (third person singular > is genefally not employed in Black 

English, and is also a problem for $pan^sh speakers* 

■ ■ J ^ • ' 

*s is usually omitted (jMr, Bro*!mi hat is t^e coinm9)3r^rorm) * 




/. 



CHARACTERISTICS 0^ BIACK ENGUSl 



HOTE; Hie following is an outline of the significaiit syntactical 
and phonological features of black English as detailed in two 
publications; .(1) Some Linguistic Features of Megro Dialect , by 
Ralph W. Foisold and VJalt Wolfram; a'nd (2) Konstandard Dialect , \ 
published by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

■I 

I. Syntactical Characteristics of Black English 
A. Verb pirns and Verb ^^clrkers 



1. ' Dialect usages of the form "to be*"^ 



a. The form "be'*^ is often used in plcLce of oijher forms 
of the auxiliary^ regardlesis of 'tne subject 



yi) He be doing that. \ \ j 

(2) They be ptiessing cirounA,^ ^ 

(3) I be here this aftertroon.^ 



b. Hie forms "is" and ^*are" of the verb "to be" are 
omitted; the W (or its |:oAtraction " »m") is 
ajmost always present ^ * 



He tired. 

th us. 
I'm happy. 





fo \conformityy^xists iti/pejfson^n^Anii^r agreement when 
ull forms o^ "to be" are used; genetally* the past 
njpe form is '*v7as"j, the present ien^ form is "is" 

(1) jThey Was there. ' ill i 

f(2) 'The j boys is there. 



person singulcir present 



fffLx "-S" or '"" 
njtjify the present 
ingulcir verb, is aHs 
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"-es", V^^^l] 
sent tense 1 0 



an^ara Eng^sh 
regular thitd 
blai^fBialebt ' 



Cha^cteristics of Black English 



a) He do. . ' < 

(2) It knov;. 

b. The **-s'* suffix is absent from the a\ixiXiary "dtm'tl* 
' in the present tense v;hen the* subject Xs in the 

third person singular (as opposed to **doesn*t^^) " 

(1) ^ He don't go. 

(2) He dofi't walk. , ■ ^ 

c. Since the "«s** suffix does not exist in black idialefct, 
the verbs "have" and **do" reinain such ir^ the 3rd 
person singular, jptes^nt tense^ rather than "has*V*d<jes 

(1) » He have a bike. - * , ^ 

(2) He always do silly things. 

' ■ ' 1 

3. ThQ four perfective constructiohs in black dialect 

• i [ ' 

a. Present - ■Bie--foxjft9- of "have", of tea contracted in ' 
standard English {'ve, 's) are ofteij omitted 



■b.- 



1) I been here for hours. - 
(2) He gohe home already. 

Past^ *^ This construction with "had*" is more cosmion 
in black dialect narratives ^thai| in standard English 

(1) ' He had found the money. 

(2) ^ ■ 



c. 



4. 



Completive Formed from the verb *'done" plus a 
past font^^of the verb 

(1) f They done canie. 

(2) I I^one forgot what yoji call it. 

3. Remote time I Indicates that. the spealer conceives of 
the action ticking place in ^ne dlstaiit past 



■a) 

(2) 



I been|Siad it tjiere-'for about tliree years, 
^ou your dues tha^ vom been paid. 



HonstaHdaitd fo: 



Xing fu 





I 



I - 



1 



o 



« 



Characteristics of Black English 




a. "Gonna", is frequently a future indicator in black dialect 
c ^ ^ . , 

{1) He gonna go. . ^ 
(2) Hfe gonna get in trouble. , 

b. The use of ''v/ill** to indicate future i^ frequently 
* contracted .{'11) oiq eliminated, pairticularly when 

the next word begins with a labial consonant \^ ' 

(1) He'll go tomorrow* ' - \ 

(2) ^ He miss yoii tomorrow* 

B. No^iW, Pronouns, Ad jectives^V- Adverbs- 

1^ (The formation of plurals with "-s" or "-es" markers 
' \ ^ i ' 

Hie \ or "-es" suffixes which mark most plurals 
\*it) standard English are occasionally absent in black dialect 

(1) He took five book. . j * 

(2> The'pther teacher?' they'li yelL at you. 

■ ■ II . I ' K 

The pluiJalsfof irregular nouns are frequently formed 
With ihd ie^ilax "-s" suffix. ■ ' . * . 

1(1) oi^e foot/two foots 

pn4 de^r/|rwo deers* ^ . ■ - ' 

klack dialect may add the '^"s" suffix to .the' irregular 
lluraiSi of standard English word# to form "double^plurals" 

. . « \ > ' " ^ 

(1) iTifflis,, womens; teeths, mices, peoples 
The possessive constru(2^ipn in blacK English ' . ' 

pi coTtanpn noi 

possessor, precedes the , word 



. rjln forming me poss^^^siye wifh coitanpn nouns, no marker 
I is used if xho^ word 'for* 1;he pos 



V for the t^irig possessed" 



(1)" 
(2) 



ie boy*hat. 

3hn old lady- .house. 



3. Ilt|s4ges (personal, demonstrative, .and relatwe pr<uiouns 



Pr^r pminal Apposition is the' 



I. 



4ft 



construction in i*;»ich 



. 1 



il 



•4 




Characteristics of 31ack English 



^ a piconoun, usually tHe noTidnative form, is used in 
apposition tq the noun subject ( 

^ - ^ ^ #^ ' ^ 

(1) , My brother, he'bigger thfen you* . 

(2) ^at teacher, she yell all the time* 

\ 

b. *Xn an existential or expletive function, hlach dialect 
uses "it** ^ 

(1) It's a boy In room name Robert. 
. ^ (2) /it was one in the hall this morning. ' 

V ' , ^ ' 

c. The personal pronouns "they** and "^u*' may be substi- 
tuted for the possessive pronouns ftheir" and **your" 



(1) ^ey brought it on they cmjf selves. 

(2) I- like you coat. 

, : , J ■ \ 

' d. ^e pronoun '*them" of ten replaces *the demonstrative 
pronoun "those**? "this*' is otten reinforced by **here" 



(1) I VTant them books 

(2) ^ I want this here boo)^.; 



1 



e. ^e pronoun "which** often replaces the standard form **vflio** 
(IJf Linda, ^hich is my sister, 
Li 



Negation in Blacjc /Dialect 
1. upe of Ain'i / 



a. 



V 



**Ain't** is a ccmmon negative form of **is", '*are", "am*' 
and auxiii^y **J)ave" and **has" 

(1) I He ain*t here. ^ ^ " 

(2) \i ain't gain*. - 



b. J^Ain't" is pTlJten used as a-past -tense signal, having 
^ me^ed with **iht** £or *'didh't*' ^ . / 



(1) . Be ain't start it. 

(2) He ain*t touch me. 



j 2. Mutiple Negation'! 
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Characteristics of Black Einglish , , ^ | 

- a. A negative may be ijttractfed to every indefinite pro- 
noun or adver^ 'SO tjiat a single element^ instead of 
bein^ represented t>y one negative foim, is expressed 
by twa^or more ' V 

■ I . , .. / 

(1) He doesn't'know nothing. . , ^ 
*^ (2) l ain'^ never had no trouble wit' none of them. 

' b. Negation^ carJ be expressed with negative adverbs 

tl) He doesn't haxdly co©eL to see lis. 

a. If a sentence has an indefinite noun phrase centaxning 
V a negativ^mafker , (nobody, nothing., no dog) before the 

verb, the hegativised form of the verbal au:iiliary 
(c^'t, \*asn*t, didn't) may appear at the beginning of 
the sentence \ . ' ^ ' 

^ {1) Can't ndbody 

/ (2) Wasn't nothing 

^ D. Sentence Patterns ^ i 

I f J ' • ■ ■ 

j 1.' TMe formation of 'questions*' - ... 

; a. Dlre'tit questions may not be expressed in inverted form, 
' ' and may omit "do" or "does" ^ 




(X) He fixes that? 
(2) How it taste? 



/ \: 



b. The inverted form of the question is used for 

indirect quef^tions, but without the forms, "if" or "whether 

(1) 1 want to )cnow where did he go? 
{2) 1 want to knpw did he go somewhere? 



11. Phonological Characteristics of Black English 

A. Consonants and Consonant \lust;^s — - * 
y 1. Tbe^xnal member \t consonant clusters - 

a\ A single consonant for a word-^final cluster occurs 



Ch^racteiri sties of. Black English 



only when botlj^Tnenibers of a cluster are either 
■voiced oir voiceless* " ' ^ 

^ • * ' ' / ■ * 

(1) Voiced " (nd) mind; (Id) pold 

(2) Voiceless - fst) test; (sp)'wasp; {ft) left^- 
(pt) adept; (ct) act 



b. When one of the members of the cluster is voiced 
one is silent, the reduction does not occur" 



c. 



id and 

•f 



{!)■ (mp) jump m is voiced; p voiceless " * ' 

(2) (nt) count - n is vi>iced; t' voiceless 

(3) (It) belt 1 is d^oiced; t voiceless 

As a result of the consonant cluster rulQ, certain 
pairs of words in black dialect have the same pronunciation 



(X) biU/build 

(2) coal/coXd 

(3) westA'es 



2. Pluralization in relation to the consonant 'reciuctiop- rule 

a. ■ Wpr<3s ending in s" plj^is "-p", "-t" or "-k" ad^ the-- 
Nes*' piutal, fcnniiing the *^lural as if the word eiided. 
in *'-s";rather than "-sk, "^t", pr '*-sp" 



(1) desk/desses , , ■ 

ghost/ghoses ; \ 
- (Ij)^ wsgisp/wassep ■ ^ - . * 

3. the "-edV suffix as a past. , tense; , ^st participle and 
derived adjective 'Hai^kjer ^'^ 



o 



*Consonant" Sounds 



^ : 

Voie^d 


.b- - 


d 


g 


3" 








A ^ 

th (this) ^-s 


• 

' Voiceless 




t ; 


C 




, f , 




s 


th fthings) 


Voiced ' ■ 








n 


ng 


r 




zh (azure) 


Voiceless 


5} 








• 






1 ^ ■ 



o 



Characteristics of Black English 



C 



a* V^hen ttte addition of the "-^d" suffix results in 
eithey a voiced or voiceless cluster* the cluster 
may bfe ^reduced ^ 

. <1) Past tens^F marker Yesterday-he mov* away* (vd) 

(2) Participle - The boy v>as mess' up, (st) 

(3) Adjet*Ave - He had a scratch* a:rtn* ' (st) 



B, ^the "-th" Sounds 

1, The sounds for "th" in black dialect are dependent on' 
■ where "th" occurs in a word.and/or-what sounds occur next 
to it 

a* jKor^ Initial - at the beginning of a wbrd^ the "th** 
is pronounced An one of three ways 

^ (l) Voiced interdental fricative - the "th" is 

^ pronounced as a "d" 

(a) the/de? they/dey? that/dat 

(2) Voiceless interdental f fricative - the "th" is 
sometimes pronoi^ced as "t" /, 

4 

(a) thought/tough t; think/tink; thin/tin 

» ^" ^ 

(3) "th" folLov/ed by "r'* *• spch'v/ords may be -pronounced 
. , with an ■ . ^ ■ 

^ ^ / ■ ■ , . 

(a) three/free; throat/froat 

b. Within a VTord three main pronunciations are possible 
for "th" 

(1) for the Voiceless sound, it's pronounced aS" "f" 

V (a) ■ nothing/nuf 'n; author/ahfuh; ether/eefuh 
* ' * ■ ^ ■ , 

f 

(2) ior the Voiced sounds "th" is pronounced as "v" 
(a) brother/bruvahf rather/ravah? .bathing/bavin* 

(3) for "th" fdLlQv/ed" by' a- nasal soUnd^ it*s pronounced 
(a) arithmetic/'ritmetic; nothing/nut *n; monthly/mon 



Characteristics of Black English 

/ 



c. Word Final - three main pronunc j.&t ions are apparent for 
"th" v/hen it comes at the end of a word 

(1) The predominant sound for final "thWis *'f" 
(a) Ruth/ritif ; . tooth/toof ; south/s^uf 

(2) When the precluding souiVff is the nasal sound "n", 
a "t*' sound miy occui: / 

(a) tenth/tent' ; month Af^ont * 

(3) The ^top "t*' or^ "di^ ma^ also be used with the ^ 
preposition "with"' ^ ^ 

(a) wit, wid ' 



C. Controlled Vowels 



1. The pronunciation role for "r" and "1" in blaok dialect 

depends on whether they appear a) after a vowel; b) between 
the vowels; or c) after initial cpnsonar.ts 

a. After a 'Vowel (post-vocalic) — only ^ "phonetic vestige" 
< *of "r" or "1" is pronounced^ unless it precedes a 

consonant in .which case no phonetic .vestige is evident at all 

(1) sister/sistuh; stea'i/steauhf nickel/nickuhf bear/beerah 

(2) help/hep - ' ■ _ 

b. Betv;een Vowels ^ "r" or "1" may ,be absent when followed 
by another v;ord beginning v/ith a vowel, and also betv/een 
two vov/els v/ithin a v/ord j ' 

(1) fouh apples 

(2) Carol/Ca'ol; story/sto*y; mrry/ma'y 

c. After Initial Consonants - "r" may be absent when the 
following vowel is either "o" or ^u" or in unstressed 

/ syllables \ . ■ ' 

^ (1) throv;/th'oWf through/th ' ough 
(2) protfsct/p'oteot ; profefisor/p*o^ess^h 

0. Nazali^ation^ - --^ 



CharacterJ-stics of Bladk English 



1- Th^rc ape several aspects of the- nasals "-m",' "n", and "ng", 
some characteristic to all nonstandard dialects, others 
unique to Black English ^' 

^. The use of "-in" for the su^ix "-ing" (e.g., singin', 
buyin* , swimin' ) 

b. At the'end of a syllable, Jthe " final nasal consonant is 
sometimes not pronounced, rather a nasalization of 
/ ' ^ the preceding vowel occurs, cabsingysuch words as 
"rum", "run", and "rung" tjp soiJ^nd alike 

c*. Before a nasal consonant^ ^*i" and ^e" do not contrast, ^ 
^ making such worfis as pin and pen, /knd tin and ten sound 
/ ' ' identical / j 

E. Rules Concerning Final "b*', "d" and "g" j 

1. Devoicing ' r 

a. At the end of a syllable, the voiced stops "b", ^'d" and 
"g" are often pronounced as the corresponding voiceless 

Hfftjps "p", 'Vt\ and "k" 

NOTE: The above xSxl^ tJoes not mean that such swords ^ 
as "pig/pick"-, "bud/£>utt" and "cab/cap** ore pronounced 
' * alike. They are distinguished by the length of the 

vowel. Hie vo^^/el is lengthened before sounds such 
as I'd" in/"bud", even though £he "d" is actually 
proffiounced "t". 

b. "Deyoicing" ca:i take place in an unstressed sylla>^le 
(e.g.^ «salat" for *^saled**, "hundret" for "hundred^*) as 
well as a sta;pssed syllable ("mut" for '*inud", "goot" for 
"good", loat for "load" 

2. Deletion of "d" ^ j * 

ti. Some black dialed*, speakers may have the complete 
absence of the stop ."d% more frequently, however^ 
when "d" is followed by a consonant than a vowel; its absence 
is most common before "s" or "z" 

' (1) goo* man? ba* soldier » r / 
■ . ^ (2) kiz,fo]f* kids; boahz for bpards 
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SPANaSH DIALCCT 



Target Audience: When words are to be used in Spanish, they 



should ref 



iect 



tlie idijDm of Puerto Rican and Mexican-American 



children for viewing in New York and the Southwest, or any other area 

\ 

heavily populated by estos latinos. Stories that depict the culture 
of the target latin population - Dominiccino, Mexicano, Puerto Riqaeno, 
Colurabiano, Cubano, predominant in New York and U, S, - should be 

included in the series, ' , " / 

/ ' 

Teaching Techniques : Spanish is very regularly phonetic; therefore, 

i 

it is .very easy to teach reading throi^jgh a phonetic approach* Simple 
songs and aamcjs are ve3ry effective for t^eaching Span;Lsh, even for 

r 

non-Spanish spoctking children, especially if there is action. The 
use of the minimal pairs with visuals wherever possible is very 



helpfult For example; 



X 



/ 



chair 

chip 

chcv; 

chin 

boat 

bolt 

base 

watch 

watch 
watches 

ditch 
yellow 



share 

ship 

shoe 

shin 

vote 

vojLt 

vase 

wash 

washes 



d^sh 
jello 



Words with long £ sound and words v;ith short i^ sound, (etg., sheet 
sister) should not be presented together^ 



0 



c 



c 



Writer's Notebook - Non-standiird Dial<tct 



Translation Problems : jshe and her^ he and him^ and they and 
them ar^ very difficult concepts for Spanish speakers since the 
\ same word for these pronouns is used in Spanish, For example-. 



she 
her 

he 
him 

they 
them 

we 
us ■ 



/ 



ella 



el 



ellos 



no^otros 



Literal translations are also a problem with Spanish speaking phildren. 

He wants water. ^ 



Cuxere aqua, t-r ' ^ 

_ , (Intonation) 
Quxere aqua? * , . 

' Eng. - This is a red house. 
Q'lildren say - This is a house red. 

"Span, - Esta es una casa roja. ^ 

\ 

Some Spanish wbrds h^vc no translation ini:o English: pinato^ 



charro^ marriachi^ taco^ tamalos^ etc. 

ilon\pf fi 



Consonants : Omissi 



final consonants ort9n occurs in 



non-standard speech. Howevpr^ final consonants are more often pro- 



duced when thp" next word be<3ins with a vowel. 

J sounds like ^ in Spanish^ so that for Spanish-American 
children yellow/jellp will be -a confutable pair. Also^ v and b 
sound "like ^ at the boginniiig of words and like v between vowels. 

/ 
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Z sounds like s; w does not appear at all^ Devoicing of fjlnal con- 
sonants is characteristic of Spanish-;\nierican dialect speech. Thus 
*raise* becomes 'race,' *add' becomes 'at,' *leave' becomes 'leaf.' 
Initial t^ becomes d. 'Ten' becomes *den.* 'S' preceding consonants 
(c,l,iT*,n^,q) is pronounced -es by Spanish speakers (estop, eski). 

A consultant has suggested that words that begin an^jend with 

1 ^ 

the sante consonant (pop, dud, mom) are useful in overcoming this 
problem, -b and -v are interchangeable to Spanish speakers, while 



*^h i& silent. 



Short yokels : For Spanish speakers, shorn'' i is confusable 



with long £ (ship/sheep) , short a and short oj^re confusable 
f f 
(hat/hot), ^^d short u is pronounced like thp oo sound in pool, 

Short' e is confusable with tlie a sound in mat, and the a sound 

p<^te , Boa^ is copfusable with bought. Shqrt e seldoin occurs 

before nasals. The real problem is that short £ is raised in the 

mouth to sound like a, so that{ think sounds like thank. 



/ 



Consonant V^igranhs ; These solNids do 'not exist in Spanisli 
1, Ji, wh, w. 



1 . \ I 

language; _sh, wh, w, |>h (thisishot hard, because it has a 
corresponding s<|i hd in Spanish, f.) y sounds li> e English j, 
and 2. sounds like an s. . Sh is confusable with gh, and tii is 
frequently s, so that thin becomes sin . Most Spanish speakers pro- 
nounce the th like a d in English. For example; father - fadder; 
mother - modder; that - dat; they - dey. 
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Although - sh is not a sound in Spanish, the kind of mistakes 



Spanish-speaking childr 



;n make are sheckeirs for checkers, rathci 



than chip for ship. ^ Th|s, ch is the sound tliat needs emphasis. 

Vowel Diphthongs : ■ the -ee sound at the end of the diphthong is| 
most often lacking before -1. This causes confusions like oil/all. 



Morphemes ; Most of Ithe morphemec in the goals list were singled 
out because tliey^are either absent or realized in *a different way 



dialects to interpret standard English print. 



in some non*^standard speech. The point in including them is to help 
speakers of non-stapdard 

therefore it is more irapcbrtant for our purposes th^at these morphemes 
be presented as signayfs for certain mearring£, purpose^s that tliose 
njorphemes" be presented as signals for certain meanings, and that 
they be recognized as such* tJian that they ^icit appropriate sounds 
in^ral reat^ing. For ex^pl^, it^is desirable to include time 
signals likel 'today ' , Vnow/f *last year,' in sentences illustrating 
tense markers, so that the a^sc^iation betv;een the morpheme (e.g. -ed) 
and the time it signals (^.g. past) is clear. 

-ed is gcner^ally not added to the verb to mark past tense by 
Black English ori^Spanish speakers. 

1. ■ r ■ : 

-s (plural)lis sometimes cibsent, but it is often pronounced if 
the next word be^jlns with, a vowel sbund, or where there is no 
numeral in the sentence to serve as p plural marker. 



/■ 
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r 



*s (third person singular). is generally not employed in Black 
English^ and is also ti problem for Spanish speakers* 

-*s is usually omitted (Mr. Brown hat is the cpmmon form), 
-s (plura^.) can come out as d. ' ' 

Contractions are particularly troublesome; they make sounds 
which are hard for pialect spoaXers to hear anyway even harder. Contrac- 
tions are very seldwi used by Black and Puerto Rican speakers anyway, 
so they ougiit to be avoided for the most part. 
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APPENDIX I 



Frequency and Learnability Data 



c 



c: 



For Er^cjlish Grapheme- Phoneme Correspondences 



NOTEt According to our educational advisors^ we should jconsider 
both frequency and j^earnability factors in deciding whi,ih Icitter/ 
sound correspondence's to emphasize*^ The foj-lowing chart is coTnprised 
of (1) data compiled by Edward FrUbased^on many frequency counts^ 
(both individual groups and item w^hin each group are arranged 
in order of frequency^ and (2) data 'ix)mpiled by lE* B* ml^em^i 
based on the task of matching letter ra^ sound (arranged ifn ascending 
difficulty*) This learn^ilifcy list^ hwever^ qoes>(ot ihclilde 
all English phonemes* * 



Frequency List 



Learnatoiiitv List 



/ Consonants 



r 



t 
n 
i 

! ^ 

d 
s 




Short Vowels 



i - pin 

Ie - pet 
a cat 
o - hot 
u - cut 




sot 
sup 
sat 
set 
sit 



u 



Conso!(iants 



1 g 
h 

w 

k 



5 
z 

y 

X 

k 



Ho data available 



/ 
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Wgraphs 



1 

Ich ^ chair 
th ^ thing 
sh " she ' 



I/eamability I^j^st 

sh shut 

th^ - the jf 

ch ^'Chin 



Second Sounds 



c ^ city 
,g - gin 



c 



Vowel ikirs 



Diphthongs 



ea eat 

- beet 

aj- - aid 

ovr r ovm 

ay - day 

oa oak 



ou ^ out 



ow 
oi 
oy 



owl 

- oil 

- boy 



DO 4* boot 
ee see 

\ 
\ 



\ 



0W *- how 
oy boy 



Consonant Blend; 3 



1 

I- 



pr 
tr 
gr 
br 

Pl • 
sp / 
cr J 
cL I 
dc 
KL 
sk 
nt 
ot 
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Consonant Elements 



,0 



Continuants^ 



Voiced: V, z, j, (soft) g (g©m),yai (that 




Voiceless; f, h, s, tfT (thin), sh, ch 



T 



1/ 



stopped Consonants 



Voiced: b, d, (hard) g (go) 



Voiceless; p| t, J; 

H — 



Glides 



Voiced: 1* w 



T 




Voiced^ m, n 



Nasal Consonants 



I 



T 



■ERIC. 



/ I 



1 ' 
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V 

APPENDIX III 

Per Cent of Utility for 

Vowel cdmbin^tiojns ^ 

' NOTEj'^ Although we generally ^v/ill be teaching only one sound^ 

for each vowel pair, it may bo important to remember that there 

are sone c^punon exceptions to the rule^ The follov/ing_ chart 

indicates tlie Per Cent o£ Utility for each voisrel pair listed in 

,the ^curriculmi, as based on four different studies^ For example, 

'*ea'* as in neat is said to have a per cent of utility (depbnding 

on the particular study) of 66, 55, 62, 51, or an average of 58%^ This 

means th^t on c;n average, every time an "ea'* conoination is encountered 

in a standard English passage, it will be pronounced with the long "e" 

sound* Some coamon exceptionsr however, are also listed* 

The four studies ^^/ere each b^s^d on different iJrord lists* Those 

studies and what comprised "their word lists are- as follows \k 

■ (1) "Ti^e Utility of Phonic Generalizations in the Primary Grades** 
by Theodore Clymer: U'ord list based on tl^e v^^rcii found in 
four different basal reading ser;Les and the Gates Reading 
Vocah(Ulsa:y* , . . 

(2) ^'The Utility of Phonic Generalizations in Grades One 
Through Six*', by Mildred tfart Bailey:^ vrcrd list based on 
words representative of reading se^ries 1**6 .in^eight different 
basal reading scries* \ % 

(3) **Tlie Usefulness of Phonic Generalizations AJ^ove the Primary 
Grades** by Robert Emans: Word list based on 10^ of the 
words (1,044) beyond the primary level {grade fourj. in 

The Teacher*s woi?« Book of 30,000 VJords, By Thomdike and Lorge* 

(4) **Vov/Gi Pairs*' by Tou E*^"L*urTn<5i£;tGr K V/ord list based on 
15,204 words selocted fron^ Part I, Themdike lor^e Teacher* s 

■ Word Book of 30,000 v;orcIj> plus 2,026 selected from^Merian 
Webster's *Kcw Collerjiatc Dictionary* 

55 . ' ' 
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V 


' ^' 
' VOWEL* PAIR 


STUDIES 




Vowel C<^ibination 


\ of Utility . 


Average 


Exceptions 


as in neat 


66 (1) . 

62 (3) 
51-^(4) 


58% 


t 

ocean, head, bread 
deaf* break, measure 
ready ^ treasure,, 
- weapon 


ee as m seen 

* 


' 98 
8? ♦ 

100 
86 


93% 


been, deer 
cheer, engineer 

* 


ay as in day 


78 
88 
100 
97 


90% 


always, grayer ^ 
says 


ai as in bait 


- - 64 , ' 
72 
' 83 
-75 


73% 


sai(3, mountain, 
plaid, villein 
agfiin, aisle 
chair 


ow as-* in know 


59 
50 
50 
50 


52% 


down, scowl 
trowel, know- 
ledge - 


oa as in boat 
t 


97 
95 
86 
94 < 


92% 
f 


cupboard,. ^ 
broad, oasis 


oo as in food \ 
Co as in good 


58 

36 ' - 


* r 


floor, blood 


ie as in field 

; 

ie as in die 


17 
31 ■ 
23 
35 

16,7 (4) 

1 


27% 


^friend, brier , 
impatience 



•5fJ 



^ 4 t V 





\ 




r 




-* r^tt*T*S rtiiliim OtTM> i>f^ 


■ 


* 




4 O^T Utilitv 




f 


as in boy 


98 (4) 


1 


coyote 

*_ ' . ^ 


01 as in boil 


98 '(4) • 




porpoise 

<^ — 


^cfa as in found 
* 


35 (4) 




' rigotous, soup 

four, touch, 
^ your J.* ' ' 

— ^ 



c 



c 
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